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RURAL CENTER IN COSTA RICA 


Methodists bring Christian stewardship to large area 


‘fT10 SEEK for the application of 
the principles and spirit of 
Christ in rural life... .” This chal- 
Jenging statement pinpoints the ob- 
jectives of the San Carlos Rural Cen- 
iter in its busy mission to Costa Ricans 
of the province of Alajuela. 

More than fifteen years ago a Meth- 
odist pastor visited the area, fording 
swift rivers and following muddy 
{trails through the lowlands and for- 
lests. Numerous people accepted Christ 
Hbut the believers were widely scat- 
ered, making the encouragement of 
icongregations difficult. It was several 
iyears before a church was established 
lin Villa Quesada, principle village of 
he San Carlos district. Still church 
leaders dreamed of serving this vast 
area with even greater effectiveness. 
This desire finally gave rise to the 
plan for a rural center. San Carlos 
was a potentially rich agricultural 
area, but unfavorable health condi- 
tions and the lack of roads had im- 
peded its progress. It was felt that 
the establishment of such a rural cen- 
ter instead of a school would make 
it possible to meet the needs of the 
people in the area with a minimum 
of personnel, a more flexible pro- 
gram, and without the dangers in- 
volved in the establishment of an 
‘“Gnstitution.” 

The conception and final realiza- 
tion of the Rural Center of San Car- 
los were made possible through the 
efforts of Rev. George A. Miller and 
Enrique C. Balloch. The plan was 
implemented in 1952 by the purchase 
of a hundred acre tract near Villa 
Quesada. The present director ar- 
rived in the fall of 1953 and in 1954 
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by LEON MILLER 


was able to take up residence in the 
rural center. 


General Objectives 


Ever since its inception, the rural 
center has been guided by the objec- 
tives enunciated by the founding com- 
mittee. In fact these principles are so 
much a part of practice that it is 
worth quoting some of the commit- 
tee’s report. 

“The purpose of the Rural Center 
for the San Carlos area shall be: To 
bring a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ to the rural population of Costa 
Rica; to strengthen the work of the 
church in rural areas; ... to urge the 
rural people to follow the principle 


of Christian stewardship in the use of 
agricultural resources... . 

“For the achievement of these ob- 
jectives the Rural Center shall carry 
on a program having Jesus Christ at 
the heart... . The Rural Center must 
give preference to the betterment of 
the spiritual life of those living in the 
country by means of the church and 
its different activities and particu- 
larly through the preparation of lay 
leaders by means of special Institutes, 
short courses for the training of Sun- 
day school workers, etc. To help in 
the development of rural youth, the 
Rural Center shall endeavor to pre- 
pare leaders to direct boys and girl’s 
clubs in rural areas.... 


Mr. Miller and a Costa Rican neighbor study a soil contour map. 
“_to strengthen the work of the church in the villages.” 


fan EN REN 


“In the second place the Rural Cen- 
ter will seek for the betterment of 
agriculture by means of trials and 
demonstrations, the introduction of 
better seeds, better methods of culti- 
vation, betterment of fowls and ani- 
mals, and the planting of fruit and 
forest trees. 

“In its program the Rural Center 
will endeavor to reach the homes of 
the rural people and help in the bet- 
terment of the home and health by 
means of teaching and demonstration. 
... The Rural Center will give earn- 
est consideration to the problems 
which affect the life of the rural com- 
munity ... [seeking] for the devel- 
opment and elevation of the moral 
and spiritual life.” 


The Work Today 


Today the Rural Center has two 
resident missionary families, and a 
circuit pastor carries on the evangel- 
istic and visitation work of the church. 

From the outset, the Rural Center 
has tried to relate its activities to 
those of the church in Villa Quesada. 
Religious services in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Center are con- 
ducted two nights a week. Those in- 
terested are referred to the local 
church and every effort is made to 
have the people feel a part of the 


work of the church and not isolated 
from it. Where possible the Center 
tries to cooperate in the special ac- 
tivities of the local church as well as 
enriching the spiritual life of the 
rural population by means of insti- 
tutes conducted for youth, laymen, 
and women. 

The agricultural program has been 
related to the practices and experi- 
ence of the people of the area. This 
has done much to establish a point 
of contact with them and also a feel- 
ing of confidence in the work ofthe 
Rural Center. The director feels that 
every effort should be made to help 
the people develop a more effective 
use of the equipment and knowledge 
that they already possess. Any change, 
such as the introduction of new meth- 
ods, is brought about gradually. Great 
care is taken not to introduce equip- 
ment or methods that are beyond the 
economic capacity of the people. 

The Rural Center has found gov- 
ernmental agencies such as the Min- 
istry of Agriculture to be cooperative, 
and has benefited greatly from the 
advice of the local agricultural ex- 
tension representative. 

Leon Miller is the Director 
of the Methodist Rural Cen- 
ter of San Carlos, Costa Rica. 
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Cooperation in Nova Scotia 


by BENSON Y. LANDIS 


Several years ago on the campus 
of St. Francis Xavier University at 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, I saw a Bap- 
tist minister in the midst of a warm 
and friendly conversation with a Ro- 
man Catholic bishop. Other protestant 
rural ministers mingled freely with 
Catholic priests from many nations. 
Never in forty years of travels over 
the United States have I experienced 
similar fellowship. 

It was a high occasion. The one- 
hundred-year-old university was cele- 
brating twenty-five years of extension 
activity—“adult education by means 
of economic cooperation.” One of the 
highlights of the celebration was the 
granting of honorary degrees to out- 
standing extension leaders—Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic. Included 
were a rural minister of the United 
Church of Canada and several well 


known cooperative officials from Can- 
ada and the United States. 

Encompassing all people in a co- 
operative program is the true spirit 
of St. Francis Xavier. Its extension 
department has been a center of 
power in communities of farmers, 
fishermen, miners, and other workers 
in Nova Scotia. 

The University’s program took 
form in the early years of the great 
depression. A royal commission in- 
vestigated the plight of Nova Scotia 
fishermen and then recommended a 
voluntary cooperative organization. It 
seemed natural that the educators of 
Antigonish should lead the way. 


Early Program 


Among the leaders were Msgr. 
M. M. Coady, the “Doctor Coady” 
whom everyone in the Maritimes 
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seems to know; Dr. J. J. Tompkin| 
pioneer adult education leader; 
A. B. MacDonald who later becany 
secretary of the Cooperative Unia 
of Canada. 

Many meetings were held to pe 
suade people to organize themselv: 
into small study clubs—no more th 
ten people was the rule. The clu 
elected their own leaders, studi 
their own situation, and then t 
some kind of group action to improw 
their economic lot. | 

A thousand of these small stud 
clubs were stimulated into life. Man 
a farmer, miner, or fisherman wy 
proud to say that he belonged to 
study club. The University kept i 
close contact, and men and women i 
Antigonish organized an extension 1: 


brary that supplied the clubs w'ti 
numerous packets of discussion pa‘ 
phlets. 


Contributions 


One of the developments stemmin 
from the study clubs was the growt 
of credit unions. In 1930 there was 
a single credit union, but subsequen 
ly some 435 were established unde 
the lead of the clubs. In the cred: 
unions people educated one anothe 
and then used their savings to ef 
courage other co-operatives. And § 
the extension idea grew. 

There are now over 150 retail ce 
operative stores in Nova Scotia, ove 
40 housing associations, several cc 
operative insurance companies, and _ 
great variety of farmer marketing as 
sociations. i 

Many of the cooperatives carry o} 
their own educational programs, a 
St. Francis Xavier’s extension depar 
ment uses radio a great deal. Ho 
ever, the small group technique : 
still used, particularly with women‘ 
organizations. 

The University sponsors. sh 
courses in extension methods, traiz 
cooperative leaders of Canada a 
overseas, and gives technical hel 
when called upon by other countriez 
But its most lasting contributions hav 
been to its own community. “Thi 
most significant piece of adult educa 
tion on this continent, judged by prac 
tical results,” is the way several spé 
cialists have summed up St. Franci 
Xavier’s extension program. 


Benson Y. Landis is Edi 
tor of Research Pubi 
lications for the NCC 
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j “SOME came in oxcarts, some on 
eek: others on foot. Leading 
Aonkeys, driving tractors, or riding in 
| pealniatir carts, they came to us.” 
|, Lifted out of a field report from the 
‘Punjab, these words catch momentar- 
‘ily the diversity of the agricultural 
‘outreach of the United Christian 
\Schools in Jullundur City. For these 
\varied travelers were all seeking the 
same thing—improved seed wheat. 

Mr. Richard Allison, extension agri- 
culturist, reports that two hundred 
‘farmers from surrounding villages 
bought improved seed wheat from 
the school farm in one year. Most of 
‘the buyers were small farmers, hav- 
‘ing from five to seven acres each. The 
school farm supplied them with over 
twenty tons of seed. 

The school farm has recently been 
‘made a seed multiplying center and 
personnel are now hard at work edu- 
‘eating the farmers of the area to 
a good wheat, save the seed and 


sell it to their neighbors. Plans for 
a certified seed program developed by 


Members of a cooperative credit and marketing society meet in 


So. India. 


“_to thoroughly train every member in 


and practices.” 


the school are under way. 

The school maintains four or five 
demonstration plots in surrounding 
villages. Workers have learned from 
their mistakes how to make these 
plots more effective as an educational 
device, Mr. Allison reports. He com- 
ments, ‘Observe the crop the year be- 
fore you start a demonstration on a 
particular piece of ground. Insist po- 
litely but firmly on carrying out the 
demonstration so that an accurate 
check plot remains. We find that 
farmers are plenty impressed... .” 

The seed program is but a small 
part of the extension work being done 
by the United Christian Schools, but 
aside from the immediate result of 
getting more good seed into the vil- 
lages, this program is proving to be 
a basis of contact and goodwill for 
further types of service. 

From time to time, the school spon- 
sors meetings related to its extension 
program. One of the more recent of 
these was an advisory conference at- 
tended by several established rural 


cooperative principles 


SEEDS OF EXTENSION GROW IN INDIA 


workers. Among these were Mr. J. B. 
Chitambar from the extension project 
at Allahabad; Mr. Budh Singh from 
the Mission Extension project in Rai- 
pur; Mr. Shantilal Bhagat from the 
Rural Service Center at Ankleswar; 
and Mr. Evelyn Wood, Consultant on 
Extension Methods and Materials 
from Bombay. 

The group agreed that their aim 
was not just to make spot changes but 
was ultimately “to help people real- 
ize that they are the children of God 
and members of His family, with all 
that this implies in terms of self- 
respect, respect for others, faith in 
themselves, and faith in others.” 

Two things were mentioned by Mr. 
Allison as important highlights of 
the advisory conference. The first, 
that three out of four of the consult- 
ants were nationals of the country; 
and second, that the fellowship of the 
group and the helpfulness of the visit- 
ing members gave added strength to 
the workers, because of the shared 
goals and beliefs. 


“Village farmers bought over twenty tons of seed.” 


Factors in Evaluation 
by MARY L. COLLINGS 


Extension workers exposed more 
and more frequently in recent years 
to the term “evaluation” are asking, 
“What does it really mean?” 

Evaluation in extension service is 
the process by which one analyzes the 
extent to which the work done has 
accomplished the objectives that were 
undertaken. 

The major steps in working out an 
evaluation are: Clarify objectives; 
Get evidence; Analyze evidence. 

Increasingly, these evaluation steps 
are seen as part of the planning proc- 
ess. The evaluation plan, while not 
as extensive as the program plan, is 
undertaken jointly with it. 

There are certain factors in plan- 
ning that can be translated into part 
of the evaluation plan. These can be 
put into five categories. 


What? 


Is your program oriented toward 
production? If so, the unit of progress 
measurement is in such terms as acres 
in hay, eggs produced, rugs made, to- 
tal net income, etc. 

Is the program oriented toward 
educational values? If so, measure in 
terms of changes in the behavior of 
people. In this case you could meas- 
ure in such things as the number of 
4-H Club members who have in- 
creased their knowledge of how to 
care for dairy calves. Or the number 
of farm families that have a greater 
understanding of the economic char- 
acter of the area in which they live. 
Or the number of rural communities 
that have taken part in some com- 
munity improvement. 

Making clear and specific what is 
to be taught, and out of the total pro- 
gram, what is to be evaluated makes 
for good planning. 


Whose? 


Whose behavior are you interested 
in changing and measuring? This is 
closely related to the previous point. 
There are some things in our teach- 
ing that we believe are so funda- 
mental that all farm families, all 
rural families, all families should 
know about them. Nutrition and 
health practices readily come to mind. 
Or principles of basic soil fertility or 
erosion control. Other phases of our 
work are suitable for more limited 
groups, such as young farm families. 


To broadcast our recommendations to 
all alike is wasteful in teaching, and 
to measure indiscriminately is dis- 
appointing. 


Where? 


Where will we work and where 
shall we measure? The plan that in- 
dicates actual localities where specific 
work is to be done makes for greater 
ease in evaluation. Certain localities, 
because of soil type, greater need, 
favorable conditions and so forth, 
may be selected for specific work. To 
attempt to get evidence of progress in 
growing orchards, for example, in an 
area unsuited to the growing of fruit 
trees is unrewarding. 


When? 


How often, or how long, will we 
need to teach in order to get results? 
This will depend on the nature of the 
subject being taught. A skill may be 
taught quickly, and measured shortly 
thereafter. Changes in behavior, on 
the other hand will take much longer, 
and measurement may be delayed. 


How? 

How we will teach influences our 
plan for evaluation. Demonstration, 
extension meetings, mass media, each 
calls for a different measurement. 


Summary 


Extension workers who make their 
plans specific along the points dis- 
cussed are half way along in making 
an evaluation. 

It may be impractical to plan in 
such detail for all parts of a program. 
For practical reasons evaluation 
should be limited to the most signifi- 
cant parts of the program. 

Evaluation, like education, is a jour- 
ney, not a destination. 


Mary L. Collings is with the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Diversified Projects 
Mark Work of Philippine 


Rural Center 


With the motto, “Christ for all of 
life,’ the Methodist Rural Center in 
Kidapawan is making an effort to 
move forward in many-sided witness. 
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One of the newest projects is ‘ 
monthly newsletter, which has me 
with such a fine response that it i 
impossible at present to fill all rej 
quests for subscriptions. The news 
letter gives agricultural and healt] 
information as well as the lates 
church news. 

Staff members maintain regulajj 
visitations in the area, not only ti 
discuss farming matters but to brin 
Bible teaching as well. Occasional} 
films, lectures, and demonstrations ar 
used. When possible, trips of severa 


garden might be planted, or sanitag 
tion facilities enlarged or cleaned w 
on such visits. One pastor in an out 
lying area reported that interest 
the church definitely grew as a resuli 
of a sanitation drain that was mack 
for him. 
The Rural Center takes part 
community affairs as much as pcs; 
sible. In the fall they participate @i 
the town Fiesta with an agriculturas 
booth, where they distribute stat: 
prepared bulletins on pig and chickew 
raising. 
An important part of the work 
the Center is the farm itself. 
Continuous effort has raised ths 
yield of grain considerably above th 
average. This has been a factor a 
gaining the confidence of the farmer 
who come to the center for seed ana 
advice. \ 
Pigs are an important part of th 
agricultural program. The center trie 
constantly to improve its stock while 
maintaining a small amount of native 
blood in the herd for vigor and dis 
ease resistance. Piglets are distributec 
to church members and friends a2 
nominal cost in order to encourage ¢ 
far-reaching breeding program. 
Chickens of improved breeds are 
particularly important in Kidapawa 
The area presents a special challengg 
since the nights are so cool and damp 
Sickness strikes often and poultry 
projects frequently fail. By constar‘( 
study and improvement, the Center 
believes that it has found a way t 
make poultry profitable in the area. 
The low protein diet of the Fili- 
pinos will be further supplemented i 
plans of the Center materialize. They 
have already started a pigeon projec? 
and hope soon to add rabbits ana 
goats. 


David Williams, writing in 


Philippine Christian Advance' 
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Deep Furrows 
SPEEDS 


—What do we mean by enjoyment? 
Where do we get enjoyment and how 
can we make it all round enjoyment? 
We often think that we can only get 
enjoyment through riches, easy work 
and a high life. We may, perhaps, but 
I add to it that we get most enjoy- 
ment through hard work because it 
helps one to discover personal ways 
of organizing things. To me, enjoy- 
ment means hard work plus unity and 
co-operation. 

—SIMON O. OPALUWA 


—Land in its broad sense involves 
the whole Nature, all natural re- 
sources and not merely the soil or 
land space alone. 


That is, all resources which man 
conirols should be owned with a sense 
of stewardship. In the Old Testament 
we see the prophets cursing those who 
added land upon land, house upon 
house. 

To paraphrase the Hebrew state- 
ment, “The Earth is the Lord’s” is to 
say “The Earth belongs to God’s chil- 
dren,” while the society of God’s chil- 
dren own it, individual ownership also 
has been accepted for the proper use 
of land. That is, we assure the owner 
that the land will not be seized from 
him arbitrarily unless there is a su- 
perior social claim. The Bible accepts 
use and occupancy as importanit—not 
abstract legal titles. Whether a given 
amount is too much depends upon a 
man’s ability to administer it for the 
welfare of those who work on it as 
well as for himself. That the service 
concept and not the ownership con- 
cept is Christian is a lesson we learn 
from the parable of the talents. 


—JOSEPH J. JOHN 


—There are two basic principles 
which have been learned from pro- 
grams and experience in extension 
work in the United States. 


First, it was possible to translate 
the most advanced knowledge into 
the practices of the common farmer. 


Second, “result demonstration” was 
the best teaching instrument for stim- 
ulating and getting the adoption and 
spread of new practice. 


=—=@ART Coy lLAYLOR 


Rural Life Sunday 


The following is a portion of a 
Service arranged by the 
Agricultural Institute Church 
Katpadi, So.India 


An Act of Recognition and Dedication 


The Minister: 

As we enter into this Act of Recognition and Dedication let us medi- 
tate on the wonder of our partnership with God. In the very beginning 
of the story of man on earth, the Bible says that God created man and 
placed him in the Garden of Eden to “dress it and to keep it.” God 
made the world, but he needed a farmer to take care of it. It has been 
so ever since. He has raised up generation after generation of farmers, 
shepherds, and herdsmen to dress and to keep His garden, the earth. 
Let us pause for a few moments to consider the gifts of rural life that 
God has so graciously allowed us to share with Him. 


The Minister: 
Let us recognize our partnership in God’s gift of the LAND. 


The Leader: 

We recognize that “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, 
the world and they that dwell therein.” But the earth has been given 
to man to be his home. The land is the source of food, fibre, and fuel— 
God’s richest material gift to His children. It has been given as a sacred 
trust to be cared for with appreciation and handed on from generation 
to generation with undiminished fertility. Upon it men are to live at 
peace with one another, sharing the good gifts that the earth gives in 
response to their labors, and worshiping the God who made it and is 
their heavenly land-Lord. Let us dedicate ourselves to live upon the 
land in full recognition of our stewardship, our dependence upon God, 
and our interdependence upon one another. 


The Minister: 
Let us recognize our partnership in God’s gift of ANIMALS. 


The Leader: 

We recognize animals as God’s creation. In Genesis we read, “And 
so it was, God made every kind of wild beast, every kind of animal, 
and every kind of reptile and God saw that it was good.” But He called 
man into partnership with Him to rule over the animal kingdom when 
He said to Adam, “Be fruitful and multiply, fill the earth and subdue 
it, mastering the fish in the sea, the birds of the air and every living 
creature that crawls on the earth.” Through the years many animals 
have been used by man as food for sustenance, as pets for enjoyment, 
and as workers to make his own tasks lighter. As we are grateful for 
these gifts let us dedicate ourselves to a fresh appreciation of what the 
animals mean to us, recognizing that as good stewards we are to feed 
them properly, use them rightly without abusing and maltreating 
them, and care for their bodily comforts. 


The Minister: 
Let us recognize our partnership with God in the development of the 
RURAL CHURCH. 


The Leader: 

We recognize that God has established the church through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and to its members He has entrusted precious seed— 
the WORD of God. There are many who have never heard it. The field 
is the world of human hearts. The time for the sowing is now. As 
partners with God let us dedicate ourselves anew to the sowing of the 
seed. Let us pray that His Spirit shall abundantly bless and that His 
Word shall accomplish that which is pleasing unto Him. 


The Minister: 

Here are living symbols of the wonder of partnership with God. 
These gifts of rural life have been given to us by God himself in the 
effort to teach us that we are co-laborers with Him in the building of 
the Kingdom of God in the here and now, as well as in the hereafter. 


The Congregation: ; 

For the great gifts of Thy love, we give Thee thanks, our Father, and 
we hereby accept the privilege that 1s ours. We now enter into part- 
nership with Thee in the use of the land, animals, tools, and fruits of 
our labor. As co-workers with Thee we dedicate ourselves to the great 
tasks of creating Christian homes and of establishing Thy Church in 
order that Thy Kingdom may come and Thy will may be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


e On every side one hears the com- 
ment, “Why do so many co-operatives 
fail? I don’t think co-operatives are 
the answer to the economic problems 
of rural India because sooner or later 
most of them fail.” Yes! A good many 
co-operatives do fail; but why? 
Many answers could be given, but 
the basic reason is that many co- 
operatives are organized in too great 
a hurry, without sufficient time being 
taken to thoroughly train every mem- 
ber in co-operative principles and 
practices. Too often leaders want to 
organize a co-operative on the spur 
of the moment while people are tem- 
porarily enthusiastic. They fear that 
if they should wait, enthusiasm might 
wane. But if time is not taken to thor- 
oughly prepare the common member 
to understand his responsibilities in 
the co-operative, then it just won’t 
be a co-operative, but rather an or- 


FIELD NOTES 


ganization controlled by one or two 
forceful leaders, and failure is almost 
inevitable. 
Rev. Norman Mackenzie is a 
missionary to India, serving 
with the United Church of 
Canada. 


e My main job here is agriculture, 
which program grows each year. 


Teaching is only part of the job, and 


most of my work is out-of-doors, for 
which I am grateful. There is a farm 
program which envisions the students 
doing as much of the work as pos- 
sible so as to be_ self-supporting. 
There are some 150 students in the 
higher schools of the Institute whom 
we are directly responsible for feed- 
ing. About thirty are married and 
have families. The single students 
(all men at present) have their fields 
and projects as a separate program. 


PROGRAM OF SELF-HELP DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Vern L. Schield of Waverly, Iowa, a member of the Board of Directors of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., gives much thought and effort to the supplying of useful 
farm machinery to agricultural missionaries at very moderate cost. 


The purpose: 


“That those who bring the Gospel to these people may also bring them the means 
to help themselves to a better living on this earth.” 


Here is shown the lowboy truck leaving the Schield Bantam Co., for the New 


York Harbor. 


The truck carries equipment for missions in Angola, Sudan, Jamaica, Kenya, 


and Barbados. 


The equipment includes tractors, hammer-mills with engines, tandem discs, rotary 
weedcutter, cream separators, corn planters, a rock-crusher, plows, corn shellers, 
electric motors, wheels and tires for carts and wagons, electric welder, and numerous 


other useful articles of equipment. 


The major crop, of course, is 
manioc—the staple food of the Congo. 
Corn, peas, peanuts, potatoes, papayas, 
bananas, and sugar cane are also pro- 
duced. Vegetable gardening is a sepa- 
rate project, and is usually done in 
groups. We now have a tractor which 
is a big help in getting as much 
ground as possible under cultivation. 
When it is financially possible we try 
to have livestock projects as well. 
Most of the married students do have 
their own chickens, ducks, and 
pigeons. 

Meat is a real problem. It is a prob- - 
lem all over the Congo and Africa. 
And even other foods are becoming | 
more and more scarce, for very few 
of the younger men are staying in the 
country or villages to farm. Most of 


them are crowding into the “centers” = 


and cities. 

We have started one livestock proj- 
ect we hope will be a success. It is 
only a few months old, but seems to — 
be coming along very well. It is a 
small livestock co-operative (mostly 
sheep in it now with a few native 
goats). The student Refectory is the 
principal owner, but many of the 
teachers and some missionaries be- 
long to it. At present there are some 
180 sheep—a cross between a’ scrubby 
native stock and some mixéd South 
African stock. 

Our biggest problem with any of 
these projects or programs is the in- 
evitable financial one that is a prob- 
lem anywhere. 

Thomas Cleveland 


e The 20th of November is a big day 
at the Union Christian Service Cen- 
ter (Taejon, Korea). It is the day of 
thanksgiving and the graduating serv- 
ice of the summer farm institute stu- 
dents. Students have studied in the 
mornings and worked in the after- 
noons during the past eight months— 
enough to support themselves and 
take home some tree seedlings, im- 
proved seeds, tools, and some live- 
stock. They will be in their villages 
in time for the extension program of 
agriculture and rural life institutes 
which are planned for December and 
January. In this way and with fol- 
low-up through the Center’s “Farmers 
Life Magazine,” it is hoped to help 
these students get started in real vil- 
lage development work in _ their 
church districts. 


Activities of the rural service de- 


_ partment in the Center are numerous. 


One year considerable effort was put 
into assisting Korea Church World 
Service and Ohio Council of Churches 
to import 200 pigs for refugee areas 
and Christian institutions. Summer 


} farm institutors fed these pigs and 
each one took one home to farrow the 
next spring. 


Trees on the hills of the Center 
land have grown well this year mak- 


ing marked progress in the program 
of green mountains. Legume seeds 


have been collected in various ways 


for sale next year—even to the point 


of mowing the Taejon airport for 
lespedeza seed. Several thousand 
grape vines will be ready for dis- 
tribution at cost next spring. 

Plans for the future include a con- 
ference with the top Christian rural 


leaders of all Korea to meet together, 


share ideas, become better informed, 
and make recommendations for con- 
tinuing Christian rural work. The ex- 
penses of this conference will be paid 
by Agricultural Missions, Inc., New 
York. In February two leadership 
training institutes will be held here 
at the Center—one for women and 


one for men. It is hoped that repre- 


_ sentatives from each of the sixty some 


church districts will attend. 


Dean and Marjorie Schowengerdt 


e A new venture reported from Pi- 


-ealqui, Ecuador, is a co-operative 


_ vegetable project. It is similar to the 
- demonstration projects already under- 


way. The farm provides the land and 
seed and the co-operator does the 
work, paying for half the fertilizer 
used; the harvest being divided in 
half. This project both shows the area 
something about the production of 


. vegetables, but also makes them 


available, both ready-to-eat and as 


_ young plants. 


Eugene R. Braun 
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The Crowing of the Cock 


RURAL Missions takes pleasure in sharing with its readers some para- 
graphs from this 130 year old Husbandman’s Manual. It was written by 
“a Minister in the Country for the Use of his Parishioners.” 


Now hath this bird awaked me out of my sleep, as it were, to tell me, 
that the night is far spent, and the day is at hand: that it is even time 
for me to arise, and to betake myself to my work. But yet it is not the 
only sleep I ought to awake from; there is a more dangerous sleep of sin 
and ignorance, from which I also ought to awake: nor yet is my worldly 
business the main concern I have in hand; no, the business of my soul is 
the main concern of my life; and unless I be vigilant and industrious in 
that, all my industry in worldly matters will be of so little advantage to 
me, that I should be undone forever. Had the cockcrowing roused St. 
Peter so far only as to bethink him of his fishing trade, that it was not 
for him to loiter about the courts, but to go and earn his livelihood; what 
had become of him? But because it roused him to repentance, it saved his 
soul. 


Oh blessed Jesus, who by the crowing of a cock didst recall Thy servant 
Peter when fallen from Thee, and cause him to bewail his denying Thee 
with penitent tears; suffer me not, I beseech Thee, to lie secure under 
the guilt of any one sin, for want of a faithful monitor; that whenso- 
ever I fail from my duty, let everything be to me, what that cock- 
crowing was to Peter, a warning to me of my sin and of my danger. 
And do Thou, oh Lord, turn and look upon me; give me grace to take 
such notice of that warning, thereon to repent immediately, as Peter 
did; and let my repentance be accepted of, as his was, for Thy mercy’s 
sake. 


How to Make Compost 


by R. A. ISIDRO 
Bureau of Agricultural Extension, the Philippines 


There is no hard and fast rule with 
respect to the definition or the method 
of manufacturing compost. Compost 
is decomposed material made mostly 
from farm waste like corn stalks, rice 
straw, abaca waste and others. This 
is mixed with animal waste such as 
horse or carabao manure, chicken 
droppings and the like. As to meth- 
ods, the cheapest and quickest method 
is always the best. 

The application of compost to our 
soil, especially those under cultiva- 
tion, is one of the best and cheapest 
means by which we can replace the 
valuable organic matter that is grad- 
ually lost by cropping and soil ero- 
sion. Organic matter plays a very im- 
portant role in our crop production. 
The application of compost with com- 
mercial fertilizer gives better and 
more lasting effect both to the pro- 
duction and physical condition of our 
soil than when commercial fertilizer 
is applied alone. 

In line with our national program 
on soil conservation, let us all work 
together hand in hand with our farm- 
ers in manufacturing and using com- 
post in all our farms. 


How Compost Heap Manure Is Piled 


Location: Select a portion of the 
field which is well drained, otherwise 
strong rain may flood and spoil the 
heap. It is preferable to build the 
heap near an animal shed or barn 
where animals are kept, or on a field 
where the water supply is accessible. 

Materials: The materials for com- 
posting are withered leaves, weeds, 
lawn grass clippings, spoiled rice 
straw, kitchen vegetable waste, chaff, 
prunings, garden residues, sawdust 
(not more than 5 per cent of the heap 
and other plant materials one can get 
in the premises). Farm manure and 
rich top soil saturated with wood 
ashes or lime contribute the most im- 
portant part in the manufacture of 
compost. 

Preparing the Heap: Remove the 
grass sod from the spot selected so 
the bacteria in the soil may have im- 
mediate contact with the materials 
placed on top. This method requires 
less labor than the pit system. 

Constructing the Heap: The size of 
the heap depends on the area of the 
farm or garden to be fertilized. A 


good size for the average garden is 
about 3 meters long and 1% meters 
high. Start by putting a layer of straw 
and weeds to about 15 to 20 centi- 
meters thick and follow with a layer 
about 5 centimeters of manure. Cover 
the manure with well pulverized soil 
slightly mixed with wood ashes or 
lime if available to a depth of about 
2 centimeters. After each layer, 
sprinkle some water evenly to facili- 
tate decomposition. 

Continue piling alternately fifteen 
to twenty centimeters of straw or 
weeds, five to six centimeters of ma- 
nure covered slightly with soil sat- 
urated with wood ashes or lime up 
to a height of about one and 4% meters. 
The last layer of manure should be 
thicker than the others. 

Construct the heap with sides taper- 
ing so that the base will be wider by 
about fifty centimeters than the top. 
Make the center saucer-like so as to 
retain as much water as possible from 
occasional rain. Mulch the heap on all 
sides to protect it from dying. 

If the construction of the heap is 
done during the dry season, it should 
be watered from time to time. 

Turning the heap: Three weeks 
after the heap is done it is turned so 


vooR 


that the outside will be placed in-° 
side. The idea is to have all the ma- | 
terials undergo heating, fermenting, | 


and decaying action inside where bac- 
teria can work more actively. Five 
weeks after the first turn, it is turned 
again. Four to eight weeks after the 
heap is constructed, the compost heap 
is ready for application. If the fin- 
ished product is not used right away 


it should be covered to protect it from | 


drying or from strong rain. 
The Process of Composting: If the 


heap does not sink in a few weeks, it © 


is a sign of poor aeration and of the 
slowing down of bacterial action. An- 
other bad sign is the odor of ammonia 


emanating from the heap which may | 


mean that it is too tightly packed. A 


too wet condition is likewise detri- 


mental. In such cases it is better to. 


make the heap again. The same trou- 


ble arises when the heap is dry. Con-_ 


sequently the heap should have the 


right moisture and temperature so _— 
that the fermenting organism may | 


work properly. 
Spreading the Compost: 
ished product may be applied to the 


The fin-- 


field by forking out of a bull-cart as | 


it moves very slowly over the field. 
Spreading is done during the cloudy 
day so that some of its ammonium 
constituents will not be so easily lost. 
It should be plowed under within™ 
three hours if it is to retain its full 
value. 


ia 


Students of Vadala Schools cooperate with village workers in the 
preparation of compost. 


Photo by Clifford Towle 


